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The One-legged, Wingless Bird 
of Freshman English 


KENNETH OLIVER’ 


On March 24-25, 1950, the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Com- 
munication met at Chicago to discuss 
courses for college freshmen. The trends 
in the field were represented by work- 
shop or discussion groups in: the “‘tra- 
ditional’’ formal grammar and compo- 
sition approach; the general semantics 
approach; and the communications ap- 
proach; besides others in testing and 
further specific problems. It was soon 
apparent that the formalists were re- 
garded simply as hangers-on from a 
teaching tradition which belonged 
strictly to the past, which was dead and 
decaying, even if not yet aware of its 
own unwholesome odor. Speakers, 
lobby conversationalists, and discussion 
leaders in at least two of the workshops 
deplored the “‘unrealistic and unprofit- 
able’ study of grammar and composi- 
tion. “‘Let’s Face the Facts’’ was the 
title of the keynote address by Rudolf 
Flesch of New York University, and 
the chief of the facts to be faced seems 
to have been that most people do not 
speak and write formally. The way to 
face this fact further seems to have been 
to put an end to formal language teach- 
ing, to teach instead how to read news- 
papers and to write for them, how to 
write persuasively, and how to discover 
the weaknesses in other people’s per- 
suasive writing. 

I can be more specific in terms of at- 
titudes, for I attended the workshop in 
communications led by Professor Har- 
old Allen of Minnesota. In due time, a 
report on that meeting will be issued; 
it may, or it may not, reflect the sharp 
difference in points of view represented 
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by the group. In any case its circulation 
is likely to be limited to direct partici- 


pants and perhaps members of the 

Professor Allen outlined the problem 
clearly and succinctly. We were to de- 
cide, in our nine hours together, what 
ought to be the objectives of a college 
course required of freshmen in the field 
of communications, i.e., in the all- 
purpose use of their native English 
language. Allen himself had the ob- 


jective clearly in mind, and there was 
general agreement that it could be stated 
simply as ‘“‘more effective use of lan- 
guage.’’ This was expanded to include 
both communicating and receiving com- 
munication, or the four areas of reading, 


writing, speaking, and listening. 

But as the meeting turned to a con- 
sideration of the specific media through 
which this all-inclusive objective might 
be achieved, the objective itself began to 
lose its grand universality. For Allen 
and those who shared his point of view 
were interested only in the reportorial 
and persuasive uses of language, or, as 
I would prefer to phrase it, the immedt- 
ate social purposes. The conviction that 
cultural uses of language—i.e. the ex- 
pression of personal human experience 
via poetry, essay, fiction, or drama—_ 
should be excluded was expressed di- 
rectly by Allen and by a few of the 
other participants in the group. To be 
included were primarily the mass media 
of communication—press and radio— 


* Reports of all workshops in the 1950 con- 
ference were printed in the May 1950 issue of 
College Composition and Communication, copies 
of which are available at 75c each. Address 
orders to CCCC, 211 West 68th St., Chicag 
21, Illinois. 
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but also such “‘practical’’ items as social 
letters, letters of application, letters of 
tactful refusal, etc. The “‘real’’ objec- 
tive seemed to be ability intelligently to 
receive (i.e. accept or reject in whole or 
in part) such reports and persuasive 
speeches and literature as cover the pages 
of newspapers and journals, and as share 
radio time with soap operas and come- 
dians. All of us agreed that this was a 
worthy objective, if not the only use of 
language worthy of required study. 

The broad aim of general semanti- 
cists, insofar as the teaching of freshman 
English is concerned, is much the same: 
to teach students to discover and take 
into account the slanting which so often 
becomes a part of supposed reports, to 
note how near to or far from the ‘‘un- 
speakable’’ or ‘‘silent’’ level of actuality 
the report is, how far it soars into the 
thin and bodiless air of abstraction. The 
differential between the individual ac- 
tuality and the unreal (however con- 
venient) abstraction is the keynote of 
the general semanticist in respect to the 
“scientifically oriented’’ use of language. 
Both of these groups tend (whether 
consciously or not) to teach negatively, 
i.e., to create a heightened awareness of 
the dangers involved in non-evaluative 
acceptance of the written word. Neither 
puts much emphasis on the development 
of the capacity to express oneself more 
effectively, sincerely, or forcefully. 
There is the danger that they may de- 
velop more cynics than intelligently re- 
sponsive readers. There is also the 
danger that cynics, given a fuller knowl- 
edge of propaganda techniques, may 
simply put that knowledge to work for 
cynical and selfish purposes. This is 
one of the very real dangers of the em- 
phasized negativistic approach. 

On the other hand, the “‘traditional 
formalist’’ would teach the techniques 
of structure of the sentence, paragraph, 
and total theme or essay or report. He 


would—to the extent that he is a for- 
malist—<concern himself entirely with 
structure and not at all with content. 
However, as exercises in linguistic struc- 
ture, he has traditionally given assign- 
ments in the field of personal experience, 
I Came to College’; ““My Favor- 
ite Sport’; “On Getting up in the 
Morning’’—these are old, familiar top- 
ics. Occasionally, besides grading on 
unity, emphasis, coherence, and _ the 
technical quality of linguistic structure, 
a conscientious teacher gives a strong 
nod of approval to appealing content. 


None of these three groups would 
quarrel with the stated objective of the 
communications group: to lead the stu- 
dent to more effective use of language, 
as reader, writer, speaker, or listener. 
The formalist would emphasize writing 
and perhaps reading, and would depend 
on carry-over to the other fields, or 
leave the speaking and listening to the 
speech departments. The other two 
groups feel that they attack the prob- 
lem of linguistic use as an indivisible 
unit. 


No one of the three, neither ‘‘com- 
municators,’” general semanticists nor 
formalists seems to see the whole prob- 
lem with anything approaching a full 
awareness of its proportions. It is as 
though the freshman study of language 
was a two-legged bird. A few scattered 
intelligent observers began noticing, 
some twelve or fifteen years ago that the 
bird was hopping along awkwardly 
upon one leg of grammar, and occasion- 
ally flapping an ineffective cultural wing. 
“Look,” they said, “that leg isn't 
sound; let’s teach the bird to hop on the 
other one.’”’ So they bound up the 
grammar-leg to keep it out of the way, 
and made the bird to walk upon the 
other leg. And incidentally, seeing that 
the poor freshman-bird could not fly 
anyway, they also bound its wings. 
“Now,” they confidently exclaimed, 
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“the bird will stay on the ground where 
he belongs, and will hop along much 
faster. Also, it may never discover the 
yen to fly. So much the better; it will 
be less apt to fall and may hop in a 
straighter line.” 

This interesting interpretation of the 
function of the freshman-bird (and of 
the same bird as an adult, later) seems 
to be held in common by the communi- 
cations advocate and by the general 
semanticist. Both of them would train 
the bird’s eye to discover and discount 
the purposefully or awkwardly erratic 
courses taken by other birds, and neither 
would recognize (at least for teaching 
purposes) the value of any effort to 
soar into literary flight. 


In short, all three approaches seem to 
me to be incomplete and inadequate to 
the needs either of the individual stu- 
dent or of man as a social-cultural be- 
ing. The non-formalists —or more 
accurately anti-formalists—fail to recog- 
nize that perhaps the most effective use 
to which language has ever been put, in 
terms of the continuous flux of process- 
civilization, has been the cultural use. 
It is the Homers, Dantes, Cervantes, 
Shakespeares, Thomas Manns, and the 
etceteras in their classification who have 
done most to give us a historical-cultural 
perspective of human aspirations and the 
dangers that beset us. To refuse pre- 
liminary training of the wings of all 
birds because few can fly so effectively 
as these is to take a short-sighted and 
narrow view which is as dangerous to 
democracy as is the traditionalist’s fail- 
ure to teach competently evaluative re- 
sponse to slanted reports and the per- 
suasive propaganda of special-interest 
writers and speakers. 

To assume that some specific knowl- 
edge of one’s language, of its vocabulary 
and its grammatical structure, is un- 
necessary or does not need to be taught 


is as naive as it is unrealistic in terms of 
present-day college freshmen. 


To assume that there is no general 
need for the teaching of expression of 
personal experiences and convictions to 
college students in the only course re- 
quired of them where such teaching 
might reasonably be done, is to deny 
the importance of man as an individual 
capable of his own respon 2 to his total 
environment. Professor Allen specifi- 
cally stated at the conclusion of his 
workshop that he would omit creative 
self-expression from the “‘effective uses 
of language.’”’ He would give prom- 
inent place to reports and persuasion, 
none to expression. He feels strongly 
and sincerely the need to preserve Amer- 
ican democracy. Yet his teaching lim- 
itation represents, in the long view, 
perhaps the greatest danger to democ- 
racy that can be conceived. For either 
Americans will continue to discover and 
express their own personal, individual 
experiences, convictions, points of view, 
regardless of what sways the crowd, or 
collectivism will strengthen its hold 
upon both ideas and action. Persuasion 
is the art of assimilating points of view. 
Expression: vigorous, effective, sincere 
personal expression may lead to that 
maturity of thought which can prevent 
persuasion from developing Hitlers and 
Politburos at too tragic a rate among 
us. Further, expression of the personal 
response to environment is what has 
given us the best perspectives of man in 
his process-civilization. Persuasion, in- 
evitably geared down to the masses, can 
never give as full a perspective. It is for 
this reason that someone needs to cry 
halt to the too rapidly onrushing move- 
ment of “‘communications’” as Profes- 
sor Allen defines it, and of general se- 
mantics as, for instance, Professor Hay- 
akawa presents it. Both have unques- 
tionable values for all students. The 
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wisdom and the practical values of both 
are urgently needed in the freshman 
English classroom. But both are trag- 
ically limited. 

Let us accept the objective stated by 
Dr. Allen’s workshop: more effective 
use of language. Let us work hard at 
teaching an intelligent evaluative re- 
sponse to reports and persuasion. Let 


us work equally hard at teaching the © 


general semanticist’s scientific orienta- 
tion insofar as it applies to language 
(with its “‘structural differential’ of 
the actual and’ the abstract). But let us 
also recognize that there is some essen- 
tial minimum of knowledge about lan- 
guage itself which may help confused 
freshmen to express themselves more 
clearly and forcefully. Instead of elim- 
inating direct language study, it is even 
remotely possible that it could be made 
interesting and more useful than ever. 
(Its usefulness is sadly underrated by 


many who have discovered the bird’s 
other leg.) Above all, let us not bind 
or clip the wings of our freshman-bird. 
Most members of the species can learn 
to flutter a few awkward feet in the air, 
and in so trying learn to admire the 
flights which are more successful. The 
admiration is worth something, and the 
birds that fly lend grandeur and signifi- 
cance to the entire flock. The need is to 
teach our bird to use both legs and 
wings as well. Anything less is woe- 
fully limited and unworthy as an ob- 
jective for college students. 

In fine, no one “‘school’”’ of freshman 
teaching in the field of our native lan- 
guage can lay honest claim to complete 
adequacy. There is still a very real need 
for the development of a well rounded 
and integrated course. The time has 
not come when any of us can compla- 
cently follow any single example or di- 
rection. There is still need for pioneers. 
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After Communications, You Can't 
Go Home Again 


RHODES R. 


We are discovering here at Indiana 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College 
that once you start experimenting with 
communications there’s trekking 
back to the old stand. 

Several of us sought to return, only 
to find things intolerably dull and bor- 
ing. We tried stoically to endure a reg- 
ular course in freshman composition, 
but after a few weeks, on the ground 
that what bored us must certainly bore 
our students, we made room for read- 
ing, speaking, listening, observing, and 
demonstrating. 

Fresh from experience with our first 
experimental group, I had yearned for 
the nice green pastures of composition, 
there to let my charges romp and frolic 
around with nothing but themes, 
themes, and more themes. Good old 
English I! No need to worry about 
shuttling from one medium to another; 
no need to bother about what your 
‘“paired’’ colleague was doing next door; 
no need to keep a three-ring circus 
moving. 

Came the dawn —the dull, gray 
dawn. One batch of themes after an- 
other, and after each batch the haunting 
question: what do we write about next? 
Twelve more of those batches—twelve 
more of those questions! 

Curious—but in that three-ring cir- 
cus of communications we never had to 
bother about subjects. The big bother 
was choosing — there were so many 
ideas. They sprouted from reading, 
from discussions and arguments—how 
those guinea pigs loved to argue!— 
from demonstrations, panels, research 
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projects, from things written and read 
to each other. 


Now, back in English I, I tried var- 
ious ways of stimulating class interest, 
but all seemed artificial, unreal, remote 
from life. The third batch of papers— 
so themey, so passionless, not one heart 
beat anywhere discernible—decided me: 
we'd pump in some communications 
and see what happened to the patient. 

Lots happened. The class brightened 
up. Themes took on life and sting. My 
boredom vanished. 

Shortly thereafter one of my teachers 
—-then in the second semester of the 
second experimental project — came to 
me with a curious look on his face. “‘I 
don’t know,” he said, “‘whether we’re 
getting anywhere with communications 
or not. I see losses, I see some gains, 
and I’m not sure what my final judg- 
ment will be. Yet, funny thing, it’s 
spoiled me for the regular comps I 
carry. Can’t seem to stick to writing— 
seems so empty, just like working in a 
vacuum. Would you mind if I injected 
some communications, just to see how 
I make out?” 

Recently I asked the speech man who 
teamed with me how he’d feel about 
another venture. “‘Any time,’’ he said. 
“It was lots of work, much harder than 
straight speech, but I never enjoyed any 
teaching more. Can’t tell for sure 
whether the youngsters gained or lost, 
but I know I learned a lot.’’ Our sec- 
ond speech man takes a similar view: 
not too sure about results, but certain 
that it was good for him. 

There will be more experimental 
groups with ultimately a chance for 
every teacher in communications. 
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(There are eleven of us, eight in Eng- 
lish, three in speech.) On the basis of 
what we find, we'll make our decision. 
If things keep going the way they have 
gone, the outcome should be easy to 
predict. The department will embrace 
communications—if for no other reason 
than to avert boredom! 

But the way it looks there well might 
be better reasons than that. We have 
evidence to show that although com- 
munications, like everything else under 
the sun, has defects, it also has virtues— 
virtues perhaps great enough to more 
than compensate for the defects. But 
before we go into that, here in brief is 
the way our experiments are set up. 

We try to work toward three goals 
for our students: (1) greater knowledge 
of what makes for excellence in the var- 
ious kinds of communication, with spe- 
cial emphasis on reading, speaking, and 
writing, with some emphasis on listen- 
ing, observing, demonstrating, with 
some collateral attention to media like 
movies, television, radio, drama, paint- 
ing, music, dancing; (2) development 
of greater skill in reading, speaking, 
and writing, listening, observing, and 
demonstrating; (3) development of 
greater understanding of the interrela- 
tionship of the communicative arts, 
and greater appreciation of their role in 
a democratic society. 

We use the following texts: 


For reading: Patterns for Living, by 
Campbell, Van Gundy, and 


Schrodes. (Used in a semester 
literature course required of all 
freshmen. ) 

For speaking: Principles and Types 
of Speech, by Monroe. (Used in 
a semester speech course required 
of all freshmen.) 

For writing: Writer’s Guide and In- 
dex to English, by Perrin. (Used 
in semester composition courses 
required of all freshmen and 
sophomores. ) 


We have been experimenting with 
forty students at a time, twenty to a 
section, one teacher toa section. Teach- 
ers and students stay together through 
three consecutive semesters, using the 
time normally allotted to the four re- 
quired courses referred to above, total- 
ing twelve hours credit. 


The sequence of the work and the 
number of units per semester are deter- 
mined by the organization of Patterns 
for Living: four units for the first se- 
mester—The World of the Senses and 
of Nature, Personal Relations, Arts, 
Science; three units for the second se- 
mester—the Good Life; Religion, Role 
of Education, Ideas of Liberty and De- 
mocracy; three units for the third 
semester —- Challenge of Democracy, 
War and Peace, World of Tomorrow. 

Each unit begins with reading and 
discussion, the teacher checking reading 
comprehension by giving frequent open- 
book tests on interpretations of stories, 
poems, plays, essays, etc.,-and on mean- 
ings of sections, paragraphs, sentences, 
words. Then comes a period of speak- 
ing and writing, both dealing with the 
life “‘pattern’’ under consideration. 
Throughout there is much opportunity 
for observing, listening, and demon- 
strating. 

Where pertinent, attention is given 
to other media, sometimes in the form 
of lecture-discussions in charge of visit- 
ing experts; sometimes in the form of 
student researches reported in writing or 
in speeches or in panel discussions; 
sometimes in the form of teacher lec- 
tures, comments, or illustrations. 

Various kinds of writing experience 
are sought, the type being frequently 
suggested by the nature of the readings 
in Patterns. Great reliance here—as in 
all our writing courses—is placed on 
student-teacher conferences, the aim be- 
ing at least one conference per theme. 
To find time for conferences, we reduce 
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very sharply the hours normally devoted 
to class discussion of writing. 


In speaking, emphasis at Indiana 
naturally falls on those activities im- 
portant to success in teaching: informal 
talks, sitting down, standing up, am- 
bling around; demonstrations at the 
board and with materials in hand; 
leadership of class and group discus- 
sions. The speech “‘niceties’’ (some 
speech teachers seem to place lots of 
stock in them) get little attention. 
What we seek to develop in students are 
confidence and power to speak intelli- 
gently and effectively in various class- 
room situations. Students requiring 
corrective work (five to seven per cent 
of our enrollment of 1600) are referred 
to the speech clinic. 


Grading has been a problem. It is 
difficult enough to grade a single func- 
tion like writing; it is much harder to 
grade a student on the whole communi- 
cations package. What are you going 
to do with a lad who is an excellent 
speaker, a good demonstrator, a good 
listener, a fair reader, a poor observer, 
and a very weak writer—the grades, if 
given separately, ranging all the way 
from A to F? Such cases, fortunately, 
seem to be rare. The great majority of 
our students tend to ‘‘seek’’ a fairly con- 
sistent level of performance in the var- 
ious media. 

What about that performance? How 
does it compare with that of the regular 
groups? How do we judge? 

Comparisons as to growth in reading 
skills are hard to make, the regulars 
studying Patterns for only one semester, 
the guinea pigs stretching it out over 
three semesters. Vocabulary tests give 
an edge to the latter. 

_ In writing there is quite a difference 
in favor of the communications people. 
In spite of the fact that they write about 
only half as many themes as the regu- 
lars, they hold their own in mechanics 


and then go on easily to lead in other 
ways—choice of subject matter, range 
of interests, originality of treatment, 
and spirit. 

A number of things may help to ex- 
plain. First, writing in the experimental 
sections comes as a change and possibly 
a relief from other activities. Second, 
since there is certain to be less of it, the 
teacher is more than ordinarily careful 
as to standards. Third, the writing is 
motivated—it grows out of something: 
reading, class discussions, reports, 
speeches, arguments. One lad recently 
told me that he finds his best subjects in 
convictions of his which others in the 
group do not accept. He writes to set 
forth his own position as clearly and 
emphatically as possible and to change 
the opinions of those less enlightened 
than he! 


Fourth, as this young man indicated, 
the writing is usually directed at a spe- 
cific reader group—the class. That makes 
for a direct forceful approach so often 
lacking in student writing addressed 
to everybody and therefore nobody. 
Fifth, the teacher-student conferences 
are more than ordinarily fruitful because 
the teacher gets to know his student 
especially well. In regular composition 
courses he sees the student chiefly as a 
writer ;) in communications he sees him 
more nearly as a complete human being 
expressing himself in many ways. Sixth, 
the student sees writing as related to 
other modes of communication; he sees 
what it has in common with speaking, 
where it differs; he learns to look at his 
reading as the product of someone who 
faced and solved problems in composi- 
tion. Consciously and unconsciously, 
he applies to his writing the methods 
used in the things read. 


On the development of speaking 
skills, the verdict of the speech people 
varies from doubtful to cautiously 
favorable. They start the communica- 
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tions voyage quite certain that “‘inter- 
mittent’’ speaking activities will mean 
inefficient training; they end by being 
surprised at how well most students do. 

Here is how my speech colleague 
sized up the advantages of communica- 
tions: (1) Rotation of assignments 
decreases boredom. (2) Reading stimu- 
lates interest in speaking and writing. 
(3) Owing to the interrelationship of 
the various media, speech topics have 
been on a higher plane than in regular 
speech courses. (4) Since the communi- 
cations work centers about reading, stu- 
dents become more than ordinarily 
aware of a philosophy of life. The disad- 
vantages, as he sees them, are the follow- 
ing: (1) Because the readings are of a 
very high order, speaking subjects are 
often too difficult for beginning speak- 
ers. (2) In adhering to a certain time- 
table in rotating media, we often had 
insufficient time to develop certain skills 
necessary for effective speaking. (3) 
Frequency of speaking, a very import- 
ant aspect of speech training, cannot be 
achieved under the rotation plan; the 
consequent losses are only partially 
made up by the fact that speech training 
extends over three semesters as against 
one semester for regular students. 


Here are the comments of a second 
speech teacher: “‘As I review our ex- 
perience, I can’t honestly find anything 
that didn’t work out well. It is, I feel, 
impossible to correlate theme subjects 
and talk topics with literature con- 
stantly—there aren’t enough interesting 
subjects for a fairly large class. Student 
attitudes and interests are generally 
good.” 

I quote these teachers in some detail 
because they represent at least some di- 
vergence from the strongly unfavorable 
attitude of many speech teachers on 
communications. (Especially those who 
haven't tried it!) Many hold that the 
communications idea at its fullest de- 


velopment in practice has very little 
value—the losses very great, the gains 
small. It is often asserted that teachers, 
being only human and therefore easily 
convinced of the first importance of 
their specialties, will push their special- 
ties and give too little attention to other 
areas. There will be either of two re- 
sults: some degree of sabotage or poor 
instruction by uninterested and un- 
trained people. 


This poses two big questions to 
which Indiana seeks answers: Can 
teacher interests be developed in new 
areas? Can teachers be trained in new 
areas on the job? If the answers are 
negative, there will be no communica- 
tions at Indiana. There will be com- 
munications only if each member of the 
staff can do an adequate job in reading, 
speaking, and writing. No layer-cake 
propositions for us, with experts mixing 
and pouring out their own batter sec- 
tion by section! Far better separate 
courses in the old style. 


Our training program: an English 
and a speech teacher are paired in each 
experiment, each teacher having about 
20 students; sections meet at the same 
hours in adjoining rooms, with one 
room large enough to accommodate 
both sections; sections, especially dur- 
ing the first semester, often meet to- 
gether. 

In these joint meetings one teacher of- 
ten takes over and the other—the learner 
—observes; conferences precede and fol- 
low such periods, all designed to induct 
the learner into the mysteries (?) of a 
new art. At intervals each teacher in- 
dependently grades the work of each 
student in all areas; results are com- 
pared and serious variations discussed to 
help the learner sharpen his judgments. 

Our experiments show that a willing 
learner can soon make reliable evalua- 
tions in a new field; they also show that 
he can, within a year, do an adequate 


job of teaching in that field. Our speech 
teachers soon became acceptable writing 
teachers; the papers of their students, 
produced during the three-hour final 
writing tests, easily met departmental 
standards in content, organization, and 
mechanics. We writing teachers came 
off fairly well as speech teachers; at 
least our students in their final speeches 
compared favorably with those of the 
sneech specialists. 


As for the temptation to sabotage, 
let my Own experience stand as a chal- 
lenge to that. Operating alone in the 
“switched” section, I found that speak- 
ing was actually getting more attention 
than writing. And not only because 
speaking proved interesting and “‘easy,”’ 
but because I was taking to heart the 
dictum of my speech colleague that a 
teacher in school has to say 500 words 
to one he has to write. The real danger 
might well be that we'll sabotage our 
own specialties! 

Student reaction has been favorable. 
Students tell us they enjoy communica- 
tions, and they tell their deans and ad- 
visers the same thing. Here are a few 
of the comments set down by a fresh- 
man girl in an unsolicited theme at the 
end of her second semester: 


In the traditional system of in- 
struction speeches are too often 
just speeches and compositions 
just written assignments. The re- 
lationship between media of com- 
munications is usually ignored. 
Studying them in combination 
makes things clearer to us, causes 
us to be more observant and crit- 
ical, and in general helps to de- 
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velop in us a broader outlook on 
life. 


This fall we embarked on our third 
three-semester communications voyage. 
There was nothing specially “‘pro- 
found” about the first two; the aims 
were fairly simple, the means not too 
complicated, the second going beyond 
the first mainly in adding media. But 
the two teachers now at the helm— 
again one from English, one from 
speech — wanted more exciting and 
deeper waters to conquer. So there has 
been a great deal of charting by sym- 
bolism, steering by semantics, and tack- 
ing through group dynamics. We all 
wait with baited breath for the end of 
the trip. 

By the fall of 1951 we face an im- 
portant decision. It’s then that the new 
curricula of the Pennsylvania teachers 
colleges go into the catalogues—perhaps 
even into the classrooms. As for com- 
munications, it’s optional for each of 
the fourteen colleges. You have ten 
hours to spend—five each semester— 
any way you want to spend them: a 
communications jumbo, or two dis- 
cretely tied packages, one containing 
writing (three hours worth per semes- 
ter), one containing speaking (two 
hours worth per semester). 

As much interested in communica- 
tions as we are, Indiana is glad there’s 
an option. For we don’t want to launch 
the whole department, like some insti- 
tutions we've heard about, only to 
founder on the rocks—hulls smashed 
and sailor faces very, very red. We'll 
launch the fleet only when, as and if 
we're certain we know something about 
navigation. 
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The Need for the “Permissive” 
in Basic Communications 


ARNOLD E. NEEDHAM?" 


You remember those scenes in City 
Lights, now happily revived, in which 
Charlie Chaplin becomes so intimately 
engaged in gears and cogs that for a 
time his chances of survival are seriously 
in doubt. He survives, of course. And 
I wouldn’t want in any way to detract 
from the symbolism of the film as a 
study of modern society; but I can’t 
help making an odorous comparison: 
our once experimental courses in com- 
munications are just about in Chaplin’s 
fix. They could be ground to pieces by 
the machinery which created them. 


If we can judge by the available re- 
ports, most of our communications 
courses were preceded by long study of 
the need for such courses and of their 
appropriate goals. Many of them were 
draughted on the boards by large fac- 
ulty committees which met and pon- 
dered, sometimes for a year or more 
before the course was given. ‘These 
committees then came to such decisions 
as: ““‘What the college freshman needs.” 
“What the communications course 
ought to include.’”’ ‘“‘How much work 
should be covered.’” And some of them 
—“‘Let’s have a syllabus!”’ 


It seems to me that there is a very real 
threat to experimentation here. Many 
of our communications courses are al- 
ready dangerously oppressed with ma- 
chinery and could become as rigidly 
fixed in pattern, as remote from actual 
student needs and learning experiences, 
as the older freshman composition 
course ever was. There are indications 
that some of them are more teacher- 
centered than student-centered. Perhaps 
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““committee-centered’’ would be a better 
word for them. 


Of course, we should have a lot of 
talk in committees and everywhere else 
about student needs, and all the rest. 
Such is our obligation—and our pleas- 
ure. We need to think about and plan 
our communications courses, and then 
to re-think and re-plan. But the point 
I would very much like to make is that, 
in the committee-centered communica- 
tions course which we are in danger of 
getting nowadays, we are letting the 
machinery of planning take over. And 
so what we are getting 1s machinery. 
More than that, we are acquiring a 
stake in the machinery itself. In other 
words, we may find ourselves, once 
again, as fixed in position and as far 
from the student as we used to be. 

This would reveal an amazingly dur- 
able strength in our weakness if it 
should happen—our weakness for re- 
garding gears as the goal, for making 
motions in more than one sense of the 
word which only move us away from 
purposes. As if the machinery and the 
motions were the end which we sought. 
But it could happen: if we set up the 
course and forgot the student; if we 
went too far in analyzing his “‘needs’ 
before he was even there: if we tested, 
classified, and sectioned him in a thor- 
oughly committee-centered manner be- 
fore we ever saw him. 

When we decide, for example that all 
our students should begin their study 
of communications with a _ planned 
series of observations of verbal and non- 
verbal symbolism; then we assign the 
area, if not the content, of nine-tenths 
of his writing and speaking; when we 
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lay out a course in three parts, syn- 
chronized with the three quarters of our 
college year, and decide in advance and 
issue a syllabus to show where the em- 
phasis in study shall be placed during 
each quarter.—when we do this, we 
may have taken Freshman English out 
of cellophane, but haven’t we fed it to 
the gears? We might try the ‘“‘ubi sunt”’ 
formula here: Where are the student’s 
needs in all this? Where is his readiness 
for these studies? Come to think of it, 
where is the student? For where he is, 
there, surely, should we be also. 


I’m not urging that we take the 
courses away from the planning com- 
mittees, though I do believe that the 
teacher needs leeway to adjust to each 
new class as he meets it; he has a re- 
sponsibility for establishing a personal 
relationship with that class, and no 
machinery, however smoothly running, 
should be allowed to interfere with it. 
I merely want to look for the lost stu- 
dent, and I don’t know that I have a 
wraith of a chance of finding him any- 
where but in a student-centered class. 
For that reason I am convinced that we 
need to remind ourselves again and 
again of the word ‘“‘permissive.”’ A 
course in general education is new only 
if its methods are new. And I believe 
that in communications we ought to 
concentrate on permissive methods of 
instruction, use them as much as pos- 
sible, and if necessary even run the risks 
which might be involved. 


By the permissive I mean student- 
selected, student-planned, individually 
planned, activities in communications, 
as distinct from committee-planned and 
committee-imposed assignments. But 
the permissive also denotes, I think, an 
“atmosphere’ or classroom setting in 
which the instructor and the members 
of the class accept, and do not reject, 
each other at their current levels of 
achievement in the language arts. A 
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two-way, or interpersonal, relationship 
prevails; all those concerned are taken 
where they are and as they are. All 
truly student-centered work in com- 
munications would have to begin at this 
point and work outward, as if along 
the radius of a series of concentric circles. 
We often forget how badly frightened, 
how inhibited by fear, most of our 
freshmen are and how much they need 
to have their present abilities accepted 
rather than rejected. 


I have been experimenting for the last 
two years at Chico State College with 
the idea of making our communications 
course as permissive, in this sense of the 
word, as possible. I have been limited 
only by student readiness and willing- 
ness to cooperate in planning their own 
work. In order to clarify this discussion 
of student-centered and committee- 
centered courses, I would like to give 
two illustrations of our use of the per- 
missive with a few representative sam- 
ples of student evaluation of these 
methods. 


First of all, we find that the major- 
ity of students entering our course have 
very solid emotional blocks against any 
study of “English” at all. These blocks 
are so deeply emplaced (and often so 
noticeably identified with the student’s 
problems regarding parental authority 
and the teacher as surrogate parent) that 
they completely prevent the student’s 
making further progress in the language 
arts. We try, therefore, to do everything 
possible to remove the blocks and to get 
the flow of communication started 
again, no matter how accurate or in- 
accurate it may be in terms of the con- 
ventions of usage. The mechanics of 
communication are ignored for the time 
being; what we want is the communi- 
cative flow, and we feel that we can 
wait until later to try to channel it into 
clearer and more accurate communica- 
tion. 
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The course begins with our placing 
the student in a situation from which 
conversation is likely to arise. Each 
member of the class is asked to introduce 
himself in whatever way seems best to 
him at the time. We try to make him 
feel that we would like to know a little 
about him: where he is from, what his 
home town is like, what he is interested 
in, how he happened to enter Chico 
State rather than another college,—in 
short, anything that he thinks will make 
him better known to the class. While 
we don't tell him what to say, we urge 
him to stay on his feet and keep talking 
long enough to get the feeling of being 
in front of that particular group. If he 
falters on the way or tries to evade the 
communications situation, the instruc- 
tor quietly begins asking him a few 
questions about himself to get him 
started, and urges the class to do the 
same. We want this experience to end 
in conversation between the speaker and 
the group, not in a more or less formal 
conclusion after which the speaker sits 
down. The same thing is done, by the 
way, after each student talk throughout 
the year, but especially after the first 
two or three prepared talks. We en- 
courage questions, conversation, and in- 
formal discussion on and around the 
topic which the student has chosen. 
The chief purpose is to keep the flow of 
communication going directly to the 
audience and coming from the audience 
to the speaker, but this method is also 
fairly successful in encouraging students 
to know their subjects well enough to 
face a barrage of questions after they 
have given a talk. 


This same experience can be repeated 
two or three times, or as often as the 
instructor feels that the class needs it, 
with various informal and impromptu 
topics which may lead to conversation. 
The instructor explains the purpose of 
the experience, but thereafter tries to 


enter into the conversation only as an- 
other member of the group. He gives 
no adverse criticism, no matter how in- 
adequate the student’s performance may 
be. It’s surprising how often the class 
will forget the instructor is there! So 
far, in my own sections, I have tried to 
give each student two experiences of 
this kind before asking him to deliver a 
prepared talk. By that time, usually, he 
has begun to loosen up and to become 
aware of the class as a collection of indi- 
viduals like himself. He is ready to try 
to communicate directly to them, and 
not to make a ‘‘speech.’” We have made 
a start in providing him with a natural 
rather than an artificial communications ° 
situation. 


When the class is ready for prepared 
talks, we give the student complete free- 
dom of choice in subject-matter and 
form. And again no unfavorable crit- 
icism is given during the first round, for 
we have only begun to remove the emo- 
tional blocks. Only one restriction is 
imposed on the class: each student is 
told to write on the topic of his choice 
during the next writing-laboratory pe- 
riod (of two hours) and to bring to 
the laboratory only those notes or out- 
lines which he used when he spoke. He 
is advised, that is, to “write it as you 
spoke it.’ The purpose here is to try 
to apply the same pattern of communi- 
cation in both writing and speaking and 
to carry over to the written work the 
same flow of communication which we 
sought to develop in the oral work. In 
other words, we try to coordinate two 
skills by using one to reinforce the other. 


Since each instructor is encouraged to 
experiment independently if he wishes, 
I made my own most extensive use of 
the permissive during the second semes- 
ter of the second year of the course. 
At that time I permitted and urged every 
student, without exception, to plan his 
own work in reading, writing, and 
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speaking for the entire semester. There 
were only two restrictions: first, we dis- 
cussed in class and agreed upon a min- 
imum number of words of writing for 
the semester’s work, with deadlines ar- 
ranged according to the length of each 
student’s projects and the individual's 
learning rate; second, we scheduled from 
time to time oral progress reports and 
regularly prepared talks on the subject 
about which each student was writing. 
In addition, I felt obliged to use teacher- 
imposed methods in the occasional lis- 
tening experiences which we had, for I 
could see no other way of getting them 
in and I wanted to make certain that 
this aspect of communication was not 
neglected. For this purpose I selected a 
series of exercises, graded according to 
difficulty in vocabulary and _ sentence 
structure, on such topics as semantics, 
theories of the origin of language, and 
the history of the alphabet—the latter 
with slides and including a little of the 
historical and anthropological back- 
ground. These listening selections were 
either read to the class or delivered as 
very informal lectures, with interrup- 
tions for discussion and questions per- 
mitted at any time. The students were 
asked to take notes as in a lecture course, 
to define new and technical words in 
their contexts, and finally to coordinate 
groups of the selections into unified es- 
says On semantics and language history. 


In the written work which students 
planned for themselves, they were al- 
lowed to fulfill the minimum require- 
ment in any way they chose. Some 
offered two very long written studies, 
some three, and some a series of short 
essays. A few students did both research 
Papers and short stories or sketches or 
poems. Most of them worked, however, 
on what they liked to call “‘research 
projects.”’ They were asked to submit 
bibliographies and, following a prin- 
ciple now extensively applied in foreign- 


language study, lists of words in both 
their ‘‘active’’ and “‘passive’’ vocabu- 
laries as they met them in their reading 
for writing and speaking. For our pur- 
pose, a passive word was one which they 
needed in their reading for the project; 
an active word was one for which they 
had an immediate need in their own 
speaking and writing, for which they 
had to be able to create a context. 


Student evaluation of these methods 
was almost unanimously favorable. In 
fact, I have had only one student who 
thought they should be discarded, al- 
though of course there were many who 
pointed out weaknesses in them. One of 
the most encouraging of these evalua- 
tions came from an older student, a vet- 
eran in his late 30’s. His comments have 
helped me to realize the extent to which 
a permissive atmosphere can help stu- 
dents who suffer from personality prob- 
lems. This student had !ast attended 
school in 1925. I am not sure that he 
received a neuro-psychiatric discharge 
from the army, but he did tell me that 
he had been examined and to some ex- 
tent treated by army psychiatrists. His 
written evaluation of the course dealt 
particularly, though as you will notice 
somewhat indirectly, with the value of 
permissiveness to a person who has been 
through experiences like his: 


I was under an intense emo- 
tional strain when talking to a 
group. The fact that most of the 
students were younger only added 
to my discomfiture. This trouble 
dated back to some years ago and 
is of no particular interest here. I 
only mention it to show that I 
know it was not a normal feeling 
of stagefright. . . . The absence 
of criticism was of inestimable 
value. This has been the 


most informally conducted of all 
my classes and I believe the in- 
formality has helped in overcom- 
ing my fright. 
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Another older student, a woman in 
her 40’s who had entered college as a 
freshman in order to obtain her elemen- 
tary teaching credential, remarked: 


The entire year’s work in this 
course has been a source of great 
encouragement and pleasure to me. 
. . . Frankly, at first I wasn’t too 
sure of just exactly the type of 
work wanted, because of the in- 
formal method used in teaching 
writing and speaking. However, 
as time went along this was, with- 
out a doubt, the very thing which 
helped me most of all. 


But it takes younger (and perhaps 
more ‘“‘retarded’’) students to give you 
a salty, slangy, and ungrammatical eval- 
uation of the effect of permissive meth- 
ods in breaking down their emotional 
blocks: 


As far as essays are concerned this 
course has given me an entirely 
different slant on the subject. A 
year or so ago I would rather take 
a beating than write an essay.... 
(T)hat was because I had been 
forced to do it before without any 
reason other than I should learn to 
write a composition. Al- 
though this course has done many 
things for me, the habit it has 
given me to enjoy writing an essay 
and to improve in my writing is 
the one thing that I most appre- 
ciate. 


Next I would like to quote from an 
“average A’’ student, as you might call 
her, a girl who could work hard and 


learn fast. Her need, about half way 
through the course, was to be allowed 
to go ahead at her own rate; in fact, 
she could not be interested in the course 
until she had been allowed to do so. 
During the year’s work she began to 
realize that the permissive can arouse 
initial feelings of insecurity, especially 
among students who have been firmly 
guided, but can also lead on through a 


phase of unconscious learning to one of 
more conscious learning, allowing a 
student to formulate his own goals and 
finally stimulating pride in trying to 
reach those goals: 

During the first few weeks last 
semester, the objects of the course 
remained rather hazy, but as we 
all became acquainted and realized 
we were all shy about standing up 
to talk in front of a group, a pat- 
tern of objectives seemed to form 
by themselves. Those beginning 
talks may not have been perfect, 
but they certainly eased the ten- 
sion. ; There's something 
about being left to do things on 
your own that gives one a sense of 
pride and responsibility after the 
first phase of bewilderment is over. 


This girl doesn’t yet know the termi- 
nology of psychology and_ perhaps 
hasn’t fully understood what happened 
to her. She feels, nevertheless, that she 
has been through a series of experiences 
which have helped her to mature her 
ideas and find adequate means of com- 
municating them: a ‘“‘pattern’’ has 
“‘seemed”’ to form for her. I think that 
in time we can learn to do more, a great 
deal more, for students like her if we 
are willing to put them in a permissive 
setting. 

The question of “‘risks’’ or weak- 
nesses in the use of the permissive has 
been mentioned. Undoubtedly they ex- 
ist. As long as students enter our col- 
leges and universities solely in response 
to social and economic pressures, with 
no desire for general education or self- 
development, there will be many who 
will take advantage of anything to get 
by with as little effort as possible. Need- 
less to say, such students are not lim- 
ited to courses in which permissive 
methods are used. It wouldn’t matter 
what methods you used. And then there 
are those students who, knowing that in 
a permissive atmosphere their work will 
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not be rejected during the early stages of 
the course, will continuously ‘‘clown”’ 
in front of the class and will even try to 
destroy the spirit of serious learning or 
of trying to learn through communica- 
tions experiences. I have often discov- 
ered, however, that this behavior is 
symptomatic of deep-seated insecurity 
or of unconscious hostility. Some of 
these students are simply suffering from 
stagefright which makes it impossible 
for them to put forth a serious effort; 
some are dimly aware of the fact that 
they are not adequately prepared for 
college work and are unconsciously try- 
ing to avoid their inadequacy by blunt- 
ing or turning aside the challenge of the 
communications situation; still others, 
apparently, have more deeply submerged 
hostilities which may indicate serious 
personality problems. 


I remember one student, a_ rather 
clever mimic, who escaped every com- 
munications situation, in the first few 
weeks of the course, by clowning. When 
she was asked to speak, she would get up 
and give an imitation of a stutterer or a 
stammerer, or do something of the sort. 
I simply couldn’t get her to try to com- 
municate an idea to the class; but I must 
confess to my sorrow that I was ex- 
ceedingly slow to realize that she was 
really frightened and hostile. In fact, I 
didn’t become aware of her underlying 
abilities until the final written work of 
the semester, when I asked her to eval- 
uate the course and to give an account of 
her experiences in it. She wrote an intel- 
ligent evaluation in a remarkably correct 
style; but best of all, she revealed her 
own awareness of her fear, if not of her 
hostility, and stated that she felt she was 
being helped to overcome it. At the end 
of her paper she wrote: 


Now when I’m asked to get up 
and say a few thousand words on 
a topic I know nothing about, I 
say “‘sure,’’ parade to the front of 
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the aforesaid group, look it right 
in the “‘eye,’’ and begin with the 
mental note, ‘“The heck with you, 
if you don’t like what I’ve got to 
say, then either get out or come up 
and give this talk yourself. 


After all, the student who clowns or 
tries merely to get by, remains inwardly 
dissatisfied with himself, and probably 
also suffers from feelings of guilt which 
would be greatly relieved if the instruc- 
tor could ‘‘get him going’’ by indirect 
methods of counseling and guidance. 
Perhaps the ideal situation would be 
one which could use both permissive 
methods and the services of a clinical 
psychologist. 

Another problem which arises in con- 
nection with the use of the permissive 
is the fact that some students who have 
been over-directed and over-advised 
throughout the elementary and secon- 
dary grades expcrience strong feelings 
of insecurity if they are placed too sud- 
denly in a permissive situation. Given 
their freedom, they don’t know what to 
do with it because they have always 
been told what to do and when to do it. 
They are not ready for the permissive; 
they need to be inducted into it more 
gradually than other members of the 
class. As one of them expressed it when 
the year was over: 

Freedom is a precious thing. 
But once given freedom, sometimes 
we are lost. I was in that situation 
at the start of last semester. . . 
As I look back over the year, 
though, I see that with this free- 
dom, or let us call it the informal 
situation, I became better ac- 
quainted with the other members 
of the class and able to speak to 
them more easily. 


Personal guidance, gradually relaxed, 
seems to: help these students through 
their first feelings of insecurity. But 
there may be for a while a perfectly nat- 
ural feeling of resentment toward the 
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teacher. The props have been kicked 
away: the support has been removed. 
Some students must feel very much like 
the infant who, ordinarily held so 
strongly in its mother’s arms, has sud- 
denly been dumped on the floor. 

The teacher who uses the permissive 
extensively may not be entirely free 
from feelings of insecurity himself, and 
unless he is aware of their nature may 
wish a hundred times that he had never 
heard of the method: “I'd like to force 
those kids to do their best; I’d like a 
little discipline around here.’’ Or he 
may occasionally feel as if he were per- 
forming on the tight wire. Here he has 
spent weeks establishing a permissive 
atmosphere, leading his students almost 
to think that anything goes, watching 
for the flow of communication. And 
the clowns are running wild. Now his 
problem is to bring his students gradu- 
ally, not too abruptly lest the whole 
thing be destroyed, to the understanding 
that he wants to accept only their best 
and that eventually he is going to reject 
everything else. That is one of his most 
difficult problems. 

In short, the use of the permissive 
leads to problems in psychology and in 
interpersonal relationships between 
teacher and student which perhaps are 
not encountered in the committee- 
centered courses, where prescriptive 
methods are used. But the shirking and 
clowning referred to are not inherent in 
the permissive method itself; I would 
say that, if anything, they are more 
common in the committee-imposed cur- 


riculum. But the interpersonal relation- 


ships which arise in a permissive setting 


are extremely gratifying in themselves, 
and can be of very great help in elim- 
inating the very risks which we have 
been discussing. ; 

If I may be excused for mentioning 
my own plans once more, I will say 
that I plan to extend my experiments 
with this method through a five-year 
period, at least. New course plans can 
hardly be satisfactorily tested in less 
time. And this method seems to me to 
be a very good way of avoiding Chap- 
lin’s trouble with the machinery. In 
addition to the relationships just dis- 
cussed, it enables the teacher to explore 
the individual needs of the student face 
to face; and it permits the student to 
work at his own learning rate, thus sav- 
ing him a great deal of anxiety. Sec- 
tioning of students then becomes un- 
necessary, since fast students work 
independently of the slower ones. Top- 
level students, freed from routine with 
which they are familiar to the point of 
boredom, can with some guidance find 
work which will continuously challenge 
them. And finally, students who want 
to can easily combine work from other 
courses with their projects in the com- 
munications course. Thus they are 
helped to realize that effective communi- 
cation is of central importance in their 
education, for they have gone through 
the experience of seeing it carry on out- 
side the classroom and laboratory. By 
this means the communications course 
can be made to function actively in the 
total general education program. 
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Secretary's Report 


GEORGE S. WYKOFF* 


- Report No. 1: 


Luncheon meeting, Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Friday, November 25, 1949. 

Attendance, about 75. 

Presiding, John C. Gerber. 


1. John C. Gerber announced the ac- 
tion to the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, to-wit: 

a) A conference Group on College 
Courses in Composition and 
Communication was authorized 
for a period of three years. 


b) The Group would have one 
meeting at the time of the annual 
NCTE convention; it would also 
have its business meeting at this 
time. 

c) The Group would have an addi- 
tional meeting (or conference) 


at a time other than the annual 
NCTE convention. 


d) The officers would be a chairman, 
a secretary, an editor, and a treas- 
urer, the last to be the treasurer of 
the NCTE, who would handle 
all financial transactions of the 
group; the editor and editorial 
staff to be approved by the 
NCTE Executive Committee. 


e) The Group could publish a mag- 
azine for the exchange of in- 
formation among its members; 
any other publications, such as 
monographs, etc., would go 
through the office of the NCTE 
director of publications. 


f) A condition for membership in 


the Group would be membership 
in the NCTE. 


*Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


2. It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the NCTE Executive Com- 
mittee be asked to abolish the Commit- 
tee on Freshman English Conference ? 
(authorized one year ago for a period 
of two years). 

3. It was moved, seconded and passed 
that the conditions of the NCTE Ex- 
ecutive Committee in authorizing the 
Conference Group on College Courses 
in Composition and Communication be 
accepted. 

4. A nominating committee (Chair- 
man, Harold Allen, University of Min- 
nesota; Vice-Chairman, Karl Dykema, 
Youngstown College) presented the 
following slate: Chairman, John C. 
Gerber, State University of Iowa; Sec- 
retary, George S. Wykoff, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Editor, Charles W. Roberts, 
University of Illinois (with an editorial 
advisory board of four to six members 
to be chosen from various regions of the 
country). Additional nominations were 
asked for. There being none, the mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and passed 
that the nominations be closed and the 
officers be, considered elected. 

5. The matter of dues was discussed. 
A motion that dues be $3.00 a year was 
amended and passed that dues for mem- 
bership in the group be $2.00 a year, in 
addition to the regular NCTE dues. 


* The personnel of the Committee on Fresh- 
man English Conference was: Chairman, John 
C. Gerber, State University of Iowa; Associate 
Chairman, George S. Wykoff, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Harold Allen, University of Minnesota; 
John Cowley, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Clyde Dow, Michigan State College; Karl 
Dykema, Youngstown College; Ada Roberts, 
Culver-Stockton College; Ernest Samuels, 
Northwestern University; Francis Shoemaker, 
University of Wisconsin; E. A. Tenny, Ripon 
College; Bertha Watts, Canterbury College: 
Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College; 
Carlton Wells, University of Michigan; Mentor 
Williams, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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20 COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


6. Suggestions for the program for 
the proposed Conference on College 
Courses in Composition and Communi- 
cation to be held in Chicago next spring 
(1950) were asked for, and received as 
follows: 


General: 

a) More discussion: fewer papers. 

b) Formal discussion of papers (by 
appointed persons) be eliminated. 

c,) Program be designed to fit or be 
adapted to representative colleges, 
large, small, state, technical, 
teachers, etc. 

d) Time of meeting to be set with 
some other association (like 
North Central Association), 
making possible larger attend- 
ance. 

e) Small meetings be held as well as 
large. 

f) Possibilities of meetings by types 
of colleges or by regions. 


Specific: 

a) Summaries of papers given to be 
prepared ahead of time and dis- 
tributed if possible. 

b) A report on the examinations in 
writing formerly used by the 
College Entrance Board. 

c) Discussion by the NCTE Com- 
mittee on English in Pre-profes- 
sional College Programs. 

d) Workshops to be held: subjects 
and general plan to be announced 
ahead, that those attending might 
come prepared; leaders to be those 
experienced in leading discussions. 
One workshop problem be that 
of training to teach the new com- 
munication courses more effici- 
ently. 

Practical reports on and surveys 
of tests, and their evaluation. 
Discussion, panel, or workshop 
on tests of abilities to write. 


7. A request was made that addi- 
tional suggestions for the spring confer- 
ence be sent to the Chairman, John C. 
Gerber, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

8. Motion for adjournment was 
made, seconded, and passed. 


Report No. 2: 


Business meeting of officers and di- 
rectors of CCCC, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Thursday evening, March 23, 1950. 

Attendance, all officers and 17 of the 
25 directors. 

Presiding, John C. Gerber, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


1. Discussion of plans for the meet- 
ing at the time of the NCTE meeting 
November 23-25, in Milwaukee. It 
was agreed that there be a luncheon 
meeting on Friday, November 24, 
which would be the annual business 
meeting; that there be no discussion 
meeting of the CCCC group at this 
convention; that any suggestions for the 
college group meeting at the convention 
be sent individually to Miss Edna Ster- 
ling, 2nd Vice-President, NCTE, Se- 
attle Public Schools, Seattle 9, Wash- 
ington. 

2. Treasurer W. Wilbur Hatfield an- 
nounced that as of March 23, 1950, 
there were 297 paid memberships in 

3. It was announced that the essen- 
tial information, in summary form, 
from the various workshops of the 
present conference meeting would be 
published in College Composition and 
Communication.® 

4. It was decided to take a poll at the 
luncheon on Saturday, March 25, con- 


* The workshop reports have been published 
as the May 1950 issue of College Composition 
and Communication, copies of which are avail- 
able at 75c each. Address orders:to CCCC, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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cerning next year’s meeting, with 
follow-up, if necessary, by mail. 
(NOTE: The poll at the luncheon re- 
sulted as follows: for a national meet- 
ing, 144; against a national meeting, 1; 
for regional meetings only, 20; for both 
a national and regional meetings, 19.) 

5. In the discussion of the election of 
future officers, the following were 
moved, seconded, and passed: 


a) Chairman to appoint a nominat- 
ing committee of five, at least 
three to be from the present group 
of officers and directors. 


b) Nominating committee to present 
one candidate for office of chair- 
man and one candidate for office 
of secretary. 


c) Nominating committee to present 
recommendations concerning 
length of office for chairman and 
secretary. Agreed that, for con- 
tinuity, editor should continue in 
office for at least three years. 


d) One-third of Executive Commit- 
tee to be replaced each year, suc- 
cessors in their respective fields to 
be appointed by the incoming of- 
ficers. Terms of office of present 
executive committee members to 
be determined by drawing lots. 


6. Discussion of the problem of 
closer unity, cooperation, and coordina- 
tion between the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Speech As- 
sociation of America, especially in view 
of the fact that the CCCC (dealing with 
written composition and communica- 
tion) is a subsidiary of the NCTE and 
a similar organization (dealing with 
oral composition and communication) 
is a subsidiary of the SAA. No conclu- 
sions reached. Agreed, however, that 
some of the CCCC workshop materials, 
especially those dealing with communi- 
cation, be sent to appropriate representa- 
tives of the communication group of 
the SAA and that reciprocal action be 
requested. 
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COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Editorial Comment 


This is the third issue of College 
Composition and Communication. Our 
first issue featured a nation-wide survey 
of college publications of freshman 
writing. Our second issue presented the 
reports and recommendations made by 
workshops conducted at the 1950 an- 
nual meeting of the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. 
The current issue presents vigorously 
expressed points of view regarding re- 
cent innovations in the teaching of 
Freshman English. One of the articles 
was inspired or provoked by philoso- 
phies revealed at the spring conference; 
another article is a reaffirmation of those 
philosophies; and the third article might 
be considered an extension of them. Our 
publication of these divergent points of 
view is in line with our policy of pro- 
viding a forum in which controversial 
issues can be thrashed out. We welcome 
further expressions of opinion, prefer- 
ably based on experience, in letters and 
full-length articles. 

This issue also presents two reports 
by George S. Wykoff, Secretary of the 


Conference on College Composition and 
Communication. These reports consti- 
tute a brief history of the CCCC to 
date. Since the last of these reports was 
made, our membership has passed the 
400 mark, a gratifying number but still 
too low to maintain a bulletin of the 
sort we have been publishing. Some so- 
lutions to this problem will be offered 
at the business meeting in Milwaukee 
this fall. Meanwhile, our present mem- 
bers can be of real help (1) by encour- 
aging their colleagues to join our organ- 
ization and (2) by ordering back issues 
of our bulletin and using them for pro- 
motional purposes. We are no longer 
selling a pig in a poke; ours is an estab- 
lished organization, with annual meet- 
ings and an official publication. Tell 
your colleagues about our meetings and 
let them look over your back issues of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion. Let them use the blank on the op- 
posite page (or a reasonable facsimile) 
to make application for membership. 


C. W.R. 


Oliver; 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 
Back Issues Available 


Vol. I, No. 1, COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS OF FRESHMAN WRITING—Wells 


Vol. I, No. 2, WORKSHOP REPORTS OF THE 1950 CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Vol. I, No. 3, THE ONE-LEGGED, WINGLESS BIRD OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH— 
AFTER COMMUNICATIONS, 
AGAIN—Stabley; THE NEED FOR THE ‘‘PERMISSIVE”’ IN BASIC 
COMMUNICATIONS—Needham 


Address orders to W. Wilbur Hatfield, Treasurer CCCC, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 


You CAN’T GO HOME 
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